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Roman Remains in Southern Spain 
I. TARRAGONA 


Spain is a land of the most diverse attractions with 
an interesting aspect for every character and mood. Do 
you revel in the flower-bedecked, twisted streets of a 
sleepy oriental town, then visit Andalusia’s famous triad 
of cities. Do you prefer the busy, up-to-date cities of 
our modern civilization, then make your stay in Barce- 
lona or Madrid. Or do you hark back to the days when 
Rome ruled the world that fringes the blue Mediter- 
ranean, then come with me for a space to the south of 
Spain and there we will trace the lasting impress of the 
power and grandeur of a great Empire in the substan- 
tial relics that still dot the fairest parts of Rome’s old 
Spanish colonies. 


Undoubtedly in such a survey the first place that en- 
gages our attention is Tarragona, standing high and 
nobly on a sloping cliff of the Catalonian coast and 
looking eastwards towards Rome, as a million citizens did 
when the Caesars ruled the world. Founded originally 
by an Iberian tribe, the remains of whose primitive 
wall, the ‘‘Cyclopean Wall,’’ still constitute one of the 
marvels of this interesting city, the beautiful site could 
not long have escaped the notice of the Romans, whose 
interest in Spain had been aroused early in the history 
of the rise of Roman power. During the Second Punic 
War Tarragona was captured by Gnaeus and Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, and after the most diverse fortunes, 
we find it established by Julius Caesar as a Colonia 
triumphalis in honor of his victories, and finally con- 
stituted by Augustus the capital of the whole province 
of Hispania Citerior, which province was henceforth 
known as Hispania Tarraconensis. One ceases to won- 
der at the great interest taken by the Romans in this 
fair city of Spain when one has stood of an evening 
on the ‘‘Baleony of the Mediterranean’’ and watched 
the dusk creep over the cool blue waters that were for 
the ancient citizens of Tarragona the broad highway 
that linked the ‘‘Rome of Spain’’ with their mother 
Rome of Italy. And one begins to understand how Cae- 
sar Augustus himself could have been lured away from 
the attractions of Rome to reside there during the win- 
ter of B. C. 26, when one has experienced the balmy, 
invigorating climate, or tasted the sweet grapes and 
vintages of the sunny shores of T'arraco, celebrated by 
Martial and Pliny, who inform us that its wines rivalled 
even those of Falernian vintage. 


But it is scarcely our purpose here to dwell upon 


the scenic charms and natural advantages of Tarragona. 
We would rather describe for our readers a few of the 
many Roman remains which strike the traveller’s eye in 
practically every street. Probably the most amazing 
piece of Roman work, and a relic of which modern 
Tarragona is justly proud, is the Roman Wall, which 
practically surrounds the city, and which is one of the 
most perfectly preserved specimens of Roman fortifica- 
tion in existence. The wall is constructed on a prehis- 
toric Iberian foundation of enormous unhewn blocks; 
the superstructure is Roman work of the time of the 
Seipios, while the rows of stones still higher repre- 
sent work of the period of Augustus. The wall is 
strengthened by formidable square towers, which frown 
down from the prominence upon which the city is built 
across the fertile valleys that lie on one side, and out 
over the Mediterranean on the other. The walls and 
towers are most amazingly well preserved, and consti- 
tute for anyone who cares to scramble along their tops 
or to make the cireuit of the walls hy the eart road 
that lies in their shadow a delightful study in con- 
trasts—the grim, frowning towers above, and the sunny, 
smiling valleys and waters beneath. 


There are many minor Roman relies in Tarragona, 
upon which, though they are highly interesting in them- 
selves, space will not permit us to dwell. There is the 
Roman Amphitheatre on the very shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, which is to-day in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion; there is the old ‘‘ Palace of Pontius Pilate,’’ which 
formed a part of the palace of Augustus during his 
winter residence in Tarragona, and which owes its name 
to the popular legend that Pilate was a native of Tar- 
ragona; there is the tiny Capilla de San Pablo, built 
over the rock on which St. Paul is said to have preached 
on the occasion of his visit to Tarragona; there are the 
curious remains of the Cireus, the stones of which form 
the walls of many of the houses in the near vicinity, 
while the old dens and eages for the beasts which took 
part in the bloody performances have been converted 
into commodious cellars for the adjacent houses, and 
may for a small consideration be thorougly explored by 
those fortunate individuals who succeed in allaying the 
suspicions of their respective owners. But even the 
bare enumeration of the many interesting relics of the 
Roman domination would grow tedious. One could de- 
vote pages to a description of the famous aqueduct just 
a few miles outside the city, or to a detailed account of 
the excellent collection of Greek and Roman antiquities 
unearthed in Tarragona itself and at present housed 
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in the Museo Arqueoldgico Provincial. But possibly a 
description of the more recent discoveries at Tarragona 
would prove of even greater interest to those who are 
archaeologically inclined; for they promise not only to 
give us a further insight into pagan Roman Tarragona, 
but also to throw a little light on the early centuries of 
Christianity in that very important Roman colony. 


The first discovery that excited mild interest among 
the local scholars was the unearthing some years ago, 
at a distance of five minutes’ walk to the west of the 
principal Rambla, of the foundations and broken pillars 
of what seemed at first sight to be a pagan temple. Fur- 
ther excavations, however, revealed along the sides of 
the ground plan what were evidently square spaces for 
little shops facing into the main enclosure. Hence the 
prevailing opinion at the present writing seems to be 
that the structure was one of the ordinary enclosed 
city markets which are still so common a feature of 
modern Spanish cities, and which sometimes prove to be 
buildings of very elaborate design for so humble a 
purpose. 


This discovery, however, was only of minor impor- 
tance. Two or three years ago a more interesting series 
of excavations was undertaken. During the construc- 
tion of a tobacco factory on the banks of the Francoli 
about a mile to the west of the center of the city some 
of the workmen accidentally pitched upon a marble 
sarcophagus of elaborate pattern that was buried a few 
feet in the ground. Further investigation led to the 
discovery that that particular stone coffin was only one 
of many similar ones, all buried at the same depth. 
The inference was obvious. The workmen had acci- 
dentally stumbled upon the necropolis of the ancient 
capital of Hispania Tarraconensis, which had probably 
been gradually buried by successive inundations of the 
Francoli. Archaeologists were, of course, at once 
aroused, and exeavations proceeded apace. To date, 
Roman and Christian antiquities of the most interesting 
character have been unearthed. Not only individual 
sareophagi, but even complete vaults have come to light. 
One puzzling feature of the discovery lies in the certain 
indications that the cemetery was used by Christians 
as well as pagans, and Christians, too, whose tongue was 
Latin. Thus, many of the marble sarcophagi have served 
for two successive occupants, the first pagan, the second 
Christian. This is proved by the inscriptions on the 
coffins and particularly on the lids; for one side of the 
latter is frequently covered with pagan supplications to 
the gods, and the other with unmistakable inscriptions 
of the early Christian period, including among other 
things representations of the Cross, of the fish, prayers 
for the dead, ete. In the main the matter is obvious 
when one remembers that Tarragona became an arch- 
bishoprie as early as the 5th century. The Christian 
citizens of Tarragona were evidently of a practical turn 
of mind, and considered that beautiful sepulchres, such 
as those that are now being daily unearthed, should 
after centuries of pagan occupancy be again put to use 
for a like funereal purpose—with the mere change of 
the dedication and inscriptions. 
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Other valuable objects of great artistic merit have 
been unearthed, including marble statues, lacrimatories, 
well preserved mosaics, precious metals and stones, verse 
inscriptions in Latin, ete. The possibility of an interest- 
ing study in contrasts between the pagan and Christian 
conceptions of death as illustrated in various striking 
details in the cemetery might be here indicated. Thus, 
the pagan sarecophagi have the lids tightly clamped 
down with sealed iron bands; while the Christians pre- 
ferred to leave the lid perfectly free—the one, doubtless, 
because of a firm belief in the resurrection of the body, 
the other because of the hopeless pessimism that weighed 
down the pagan in the face of death—a characteristic 
pessimism that finds its utterance in the pagan poet’s 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. Volumes, indeed, 
could be devoted to a detailed account of the many ob- 
jects of high interest to classical scholars that have thus 
far been discovered at Tarragona. But lest the present 
article should sin by its extreme tediousness, as it has 
already by its extreme length, we will spare the reader 
such a recital. We trust that what we have here set 
down may not be altogether devoid of interest to those 
who profess at least a professional concern in ancient 
Rome and all that pertained to Rome. 


Chipping Norton, Oxon. P. J. McGoway, 8. J. 


Personal Work on Grammar 


The Jesuit system of grammar instruction, based on 
a standard text of rules, agreed to after thorough ex- 
perimental use, was intended to make clear and easy the 
road that the average learner has to traverse. These 
rules had to be as few and as practical as possible. They 
had to serve both for writing and for speaking the Latin 
language. The writer and the speaker, whether of the 
average or of the superior type, have no use for the 
metaphysical explanation, or for prolix commentaries on 
the exceptional, the bizarre, the audacious in linguistic 
form. Hence, such works as those of Gildersleeve, Roby, 
Goodwin, Madvig, could never have been seen in the 
classroom of the Renaissance. They are the service- 
able furniture of the specialist’s study. Years ago, con- 
strained by a perverse style of public examination on 
Latin and Greek grammar, I had to teach such books, 
and by no means did they profit either scholars or their 
master. When comparative liberty was secured, they 
were replaced by the simplest, briefest, and cheapest 
grammar text, for all classes engaged on grammar. Es- 
pecially did the most advanced learners benefit by the 
change. They really came to know their work at the 
close of their grammar years. 


This expedite and standardized knowledge of one ac- 
cepted text for Accidence and for Syntax rules was 
secured, under the Jesuit system, by a second line of 
action. The examination for promotion from class 
to class, at the close of a session, stabilized the uni- 
tary grammar process. That test was a qualifying test 
only ; it was quite distinct from the well-known competi- 
tions for class prizes and places, which were exclusively 
conducted as written personal competitions. The quali- 
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fying test for yearly promotion was oral; and to a very 
large extent it turned on the student’s power to base 
his Latin expressions, written, or read, or oral, on the 
citation of apposite grammar rules, or ‘‘precepts.’’ 
These references to precepts had always to be made be- 
fore a board of three examiners. It was expressly pro- 
vided that the teacher of the class was, if at all possible, 
not to be an examiner for promotion. This continuous 
written record of the work and progress of the individ- 
ual scholar was to be placed before the examiners, and 
to have considerable weight in the final collective ver- 
dict. But the system of examination was, from first 
to last, caleulated to discourage independent personal 
forms of grammar teaching, and to secure that the set- 
tled basis of grammatical instruction should, as a matter 
of common interest, be closely followed and utilized. 


Did this unitary plan of rules and precepts preclude 
individual and highly personal grammar practice on the 
part of either scholars or teachers? By no means. Ref- 
erence to the special class rules will serve to show that, 
in the best possible way, such individual action was con- 
stantly fostered and even required. A regular class 
exercise was the selection, from the literary texts read 
by the class, and from private reading, of examples to 
illustrate the standard series of syntax rules, precepts 
of style, and rules of prosody. This work could be gen- 
erally regulated and yet left in the main to be a matter 
of individual action and choice, if it were based on a 
widely-known common plan. It is precisely in the selee- 
tion and adaptation of examples and models that gram- 
mar can be made personal in the best and most fruitful 
way. Indeed in no other way can it become personal 
to the pupil. 

The framing of a set of rules, tersely expressed, un- 
derstandable by the very ordinary learner, would be an 
excellent exercise for a convention or summer school of 
teachers. It could be done by groups, sections of the task 
being allotted to each group. Properly edited and 
printed, it would be the most effective of textbooks, and 
the cheapest. There should be no examples in that 
printed code for all grammar classes. Examples are 
best collected, edited, and arranged for their own class 
use by the teacher and pupils of each class. Such a 
text leaflet need not exceed eight ordinary pages of 
print, and should be available in a profusion of copies. 
Let these copies be cut up, also, so that one group of 
rules (say, on the usages of one case for nouns) can 
be posted at the top of a page of a pupil’s grammar 
notebook. Collected examples can be then added to, on 
each page, during the academic year. 

Dublin, Ireland. T. Corcoran, 8. J. 


Even though we cannot hope to surpass the great, it 
is still a high honor to follow in their footsteps— 
Quintilian. 


It is the purpose of education not to prepare children 
for their occupations, but to prepare them against their 
oceupations.—G. Sampson. 
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Compounds of the Verb “Dare” 


Many students of Latin labor under some obscurity in 
regard to the fundamental meaning underlying some of 
the compounds of the verb do, dare. This is due to the 
faet that they attribute to the simple verb dare one basie 
meaning, 2. e., ‘‘to give,’’ only to find that in certain 
compounds, e. g., condo, abdo, circumdo, they have to 
supply another and quite different meaning, viz., ‘‘to 
put.’’ Against their better judgment they try to feel 
that these two meanings are so closely akin that one can 
be evolved from the other. The true solution, however, 
is that formulated by Max Mueller and adopted by 
Harper’s Dictionary and other authorities. It is this: 
In very early Latin there were two verbs having the 
same form, do, dare, but representing two totally dis- 
tinet primitive roots. One of these roots appears in 
Sanserit as dha, and in Greek as $y, %e, upon which 
was formed the verb tidyw. The other appears in 
Sanscrit as da, and in Greek as 5, 50, from which we 
have the verb didmu. Latin originally had no aspir- 
ates, and was therefore unable to differentiate these 
two roots. It, therefore, gave them both the same form, 
used both for a time and formed compounds from both. 
Later, however, in order to avoid confusion, the simple 
form with the meaning ‘‘to put’? began to be replaced 
by synonyms, and in time it lost currency altogether. 
Nevertheless, its compounds held their ground alongside 
of the compounds formed from the other verb. Thus 
condo, abdo, indo, abscondo, and circumdo give evidence 
of their formation from the verb which had the meaning 
“‘to put,’’ while reddo, prodo, trado, ete., are to be re- 
ferred to the form which means ‘‘to give.’’ Although 
the dictionary lists the phrase in fugam dare under dare, 
meaning “‘to give,’’ why should we not look upon this 
idiom as a survival of the otherwise obsolete verb do, 
dare, ‘‘to put’’? It is interesting to reflect that the 
English verb ‘‘to do’’ and the German ‘‘tun’’ are first 
cousins of the Latin do, dare, ‘‘to put,’’ and of the 
Greek tifynut, which means ‘‘to make’’ as well as ‘‘to 
put.’”’ 


Florissant, Mo. P. O’Nem, S. J. 


High School Latin Contest 

The senior students in the thirteen high schools con- 
ducted by the Chicago and Missouri Provinces partici- 
pated in the annual Inter-school Latin Contest on Janu- 
ary 22. A passage of original English and an excerpt 
from the De Amicitia were set for translation at sight. 
The first ten places were taken by the following: 
John Galvin, St. Louis U. High School. 
Edward Thro, St. Louis U. High School. 
Edmund Stephan, Loyola Academy, Chicago. 
John Callahan, St. Ignatius’, Chicago. 
James Knab, St. Xavier’s, Cincinnati. 
Stanley Witkowski, Marquette High School. 
Jerome Valade, St. John’s, Toledo. 
John Franey, St. Ignatius’, Chicago. 
Charles Mallon, Loyola Academy, Chicago. 
Charles Gilles, Marquette High School. 
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‘‘Save the liberal arts course!’’ This should be the 
slogan of every teacher of the classics in America. The 
so-called liberal arts college, with its departments of 
literature, science, philosophy, and the rest, is safe 
enough; but an organically co-ordinated course of lib- 
eral arts, with language study and mathematics as its 
foundation, ancient and modern literature, history and 
science as its body, religion as its informing spirit, and 
philosophy as its erown,—such a course is, alas, becom- 
ing rarer and rarer in our great centers of learning. 
And yet, nothing is more important for the culture of 
Ameriea than that as large a number of young men and 
women as possible should receive the liberal education 
which only such a course ean give. 


Apart from irreligion, two grave dangers especially 
are threatening our culture to-day: the prevalent utili- 
tarian standards of education and the tendency towards 
narrow specialization in educators. We need the full 
liberal arts course, in the first place, to correct this utili- 
tarian trend in our education; for the aim of the liberal 
arts course is not immediate utility, but perfect self- 
realization, a full and rounded training of the whole 
man, a comprehensive interest in all that pertains to 
man, his achievements and his destiny, the development 
of the power of sustained and balanced thought and of 
perfect self-expression. We also need the liberal arts 
course to prevent narrow specialization, to serve as a 
broad foundation and background for special knowledge 
in any field, to give to the exact scholar that sense of 
proportion and perspective which will save him from 
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becoming a pedant and enable him to use his special 
knowledge for the advancement of humanity. 


Moreover, if it is true that nothing is more impor- 
tant for the culture of America than to save the liberal 
arts course, it is equally true that nothing is more im- 
portant for the preservation and full realization of our 
classical heritage. The cultivation of the classies by 
specialists in our universities is assured; but this is sav- 
ing the classics merely as one of many subjects of 
learned research. Unless the liberal arts course is saved 
for all those of the rising generation who are capable of 
profiting by it and who will be the leaders of thought 
and action of to-morrow, the heritage of Greece and 
Rome will not exert its due influence upon the culture 
of our country. We are not particularly desirous to see 
the number of specialists in the classics increase any 
more than we are to see the number of physicists, chem- 
ists or biologists grow. But we are most profoundly in- 
terested in seeing Greek and Roman literature exert 
their deepening, broadening and elevating influence 
upon an ever-increasing number of talented young 
Americans; for we know by personal experience, no less 
than by tradition, that classical studies, wisely directed 
by cultured men, make for better citizenship, broader 
culture, more perfect mutual understanding and for- 
bearance, in a word, for a deeper and a_ broader 
humanity. 


The classics and allied studies lost a distinguished 
friend and patron by the recent death, at the age of 
69, of Mr. John Max Wulfing of St. Louis. Mr. Wul- 
fing’s life united in a very remarkable way all the finer 
qualities of the business man and the scholar. Although 
his exacting duties as president of three large business 
firms required his close attention, it was his fixed rule 
never to allow a day to pass without devoting several 
hours to the pursuit of his favorite studies. He kept 
up his Latin to the end, was familiar with all fields of 
classical archaeology, and was one of the greatest mod- 
ern authorities on coins of the Roman imperial period. 
He was president and co-founder of the St. Louis So- 
ciety of the Archaeological Institute of America, as well 
as president and founder of the St. Louis Numismatic 
Society. 

Mr. Wulfing’s great erudition was equalled only by 
his spirit of helpfulness and generosity. His wealth, his 
splendid library, and his collection of coins (the second 
largest private collection in America) were freely at the 
disposal of all sincere students and scholars. His gen- 
erosity saved the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae from ruin 
during the trying years after the World War, and his 
benefactions to the universities and scholars of Germany 
were so noteworthy that the German government, upon 
receiving news of his death, instructed its American 
ambassador to place a wreath on his grave. 


In a scholarly paper contributed to Classical Philol- 
ogy for October, 1928, Prof. Rebert of Amherst College 
discusses the epithet y@ayasy, by which the isle of 
Circe is characterized in the tenth book of the Odyssey, 
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and vindicates for it, not its regular force of ‘‘low’’ or 
“‘low-lying,’’ but its technical sense of ‘‘close in to the 
mainland.’’ The discussion owes its interest to the fact 
that the result must have decided bearings on the view, 
now coming more and more to be admitted by classicists 
as well as archaeologists, that Homer’s Ithaka is iden- 
tical, not with Thiaki, but with Leukas. Professor Re- 
bert shows that in four out of the five places in which 
the adjective occurs in Homer (i. ¢., in those passages in 
which an object close to the line of the shore is referred 
to), ‘‘the foree is undoubtedly a technical one. That 
is to say, ySayakds means ‘low’ in the sense that a 
sailor or coast trader might use that word—a conclusion 
apparently confirmed by the survival of the word with 
that technical force in the vocabulary of modern Greek 
sailors, and also by the great probability that the ulti- 
mate source for geographical statements in the Odyssey 
was the experience of sea traders and the accounts they 
brought back with them.’’ 


“Poema Coniugis ad Uxorem” 


St. Tiro Prosper of Aquitaine (400-463 A. D.) was a 
gifted and thoroughly-trained scholar who devoted his 
pen almost exclusively to an ardent defense of the true 
doctrine on grace against the Semipelagian heresy then 
spreading in Gaul. His best-known work is a treatise, 
De Praedestinatione et de Libero Arbitrio, in which he 
expounds and vindieates St. Augustine. A very odd 
production is his Chronicum Integrum or a summary of 
the world’s history from the creation of Adam down to 
the sack of Rome by the Vandals. It was extensively 
used in the schools of the Middle Ages and had many 
imitations. Another work, De Ingratis, a polemic on 
grace in 1012 hexameters, enjoyed much popularity but 
is a failure as a poem. 


The subjoined extracts are taken from the Poema 
Coniugis ad Uxorem, ‘‘A Husband’s Exhortation to His 
Wife.’’ The poem has exceptional merit and for that 
reason its Prosperian authorship has been denied by 
some critics. However, it is ascribed to him in at least 
four manuscripts of the VIII and IX centuries, and the 
Venerable Bede (672), who quotes the opening lines in 
his De Arte Metrica, expressly names Tiro Prosper as 
the author. 


To understand the poem it must be remembered that 
it was written amid the devastation of Gaul by bar- 
barian invaders, It combines sweetness and tenderness 
with a deep sadness, chastened by a resignation that 
was unknown to the pagan; only a strong Christian 
faith could inspire such beautiful sentiments. 


In the first sixteen lines, written in Anacreontics, the 
poet exhorts himself and his wife to a fuller and more 
deeply religious life. The diction is clear and felicitous, 
the prosody of the purest, and the fine rhetorical dash 
shows earnestness of purpose and heightens the urgency 
of the invitation. Note especially the spirited opening: 

““Come now, I pray, my never-swerving partner in all 


vicissitudes, let us devote to God, our Lord, our brief 
and fleeting life.’’ 
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Age iam, precor, mearum 
Comes irremota rerum, 
Trepidam brevemque vitam 
Domino Deo dicemus! 
Celeri vides rotatu 
Rapidos dies meare, 
Fragilisque membra mundi 
Minui, perire, labi. 

Fugit omne quod tenemus— 
Neque fluxa habent recursum; 
Cupidasque vana mentes 
Specie trahunt inani. 

Ubi nunc imago rerum? 
Ubi sunt opes potentum, 
Quibus occupare captas 
Animas fuit voluptas? 


The rest of the poem is in classic distichs. As Vergil 
once upon a time bewailed the loss of his farm, conse- 
quent upon the civil wars, so Prosper begins with a 
lament, in a few bold accents, over the devastation of his 
beloved Gaul: 


‘*He who used to till his land with a hundred ploughs, 
is feverishly anxious now to own a single yoke of oxen.’’ 


Qui centum quondam terram vertebat aratris, 
Aestuat, ut geminos possit habere boves. 


Vectus magnificas carpentis saepe per urbes 
Rus vacuum fessis aeger adit pedibus. 


Ille decem celsis suleans maria ante carinis, 
Nunc lembum exiguum scandit et ipse regit. 


Non idem status est agris, non urbibus ullis, 
Omniaque in finem praecipitata ruunt. 


Ferro, peste, fame, vinclis, algore, calore, 
Mille modis miseros mors rapit una homines. 


Undique bella fremunt, omnes furor excitat, armis 
Incumbunt reges regibus innumeris. 


Impia confuso saevit discordia mundo, 
Pax abiit terris, ultima quaeque vides. 


But while the sight of the ravages around him invites 
the poet to withdraw from the world, as a Christian he 
has a truer motive to take up religious life; for, even if 
all were well with the world, the Lord’s Quid prodest 
homini? rings in his ears: 


Et si concluso superessent tempora saeclo, 
Aut posset longos mundus habere dies; 


Nos tamen occasum nostrum observare deceret, 
Et finem vitae quemque videre suae: 


Nam mihi quid prodest, quod longo flumina cursu 
Semper inexhaustis prona feruntur aquis? 


Multa quod annosae vicerunt saecula silvae, 
Quodque suis durant florea rura locis? 


Ista manent, nostri sed non mansere parentes; 
Exigui vitam temporis hospes ago. 


Non ergo sumus hic nequicquam in saecula nati, 
Quae pereunt nobis, et quibus occidimus; 
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Sed vitam aeternam vita ut mereamur in ista, 
Et subeat requies longa labore brevi. 


Best of all, the poet feels the power of Christ’s ex- 
ample who passed through sufferings that He might 
enter into eternal glory: 


Qui Christum passum poenas crucis, ultima mortis, 
In toto Excelsi Patris honore vident, 

Quique ipsum multa cum maiestate tremendum 
Expectant pingui lampade pervigiles, 

His sordent terrena, patent coelestia, nec se 
Captivos servos temporis huius agunt. 


The sacrifice involved in quitting the world and 
worldly delights is painful, but the poet is sustained by. 
trust in God: 


Spes igitur mea sola Deus, quem credere vita est, 
Qui patriae civem me dedit alterius. 


The poem runs on to a length of 120 lines. The 
close is particularly touching in the picture it gives of 
the Christian union of husband and wife. Note again 
the touch of rhetoric: 

‘‘Come now, faithful partner, whom God has given 
to weak man as a helpmate, gird yourself, with me, to 
wage this war.”’ 


Tu modo, fida comes, mecum isti accingere pugnae, 
Quam Deus infirmo praebuit auxilium. 


Sollicita elatum cohibe, solare dolentem; 
Exemplum vitae simus uterque piae. 


Custos esto tui custodis, mutua redde, 
Erige labentem, surge levantis ope; 


Ut caro non eadem tantum, sed mens quoque nobis 
Una sit, atque duos spiritus unus alat. 


St. Louis, Mo. Otro J. KUHNMUENCH, S.J. 


Book Reviews 


Xenophon, Anabasis III and IV, partly in the Orig- 
inal and partly in Translation. Edited by S. A. 
Handford, M. A., with an Introduction by J. A. K. 
Thomson, M. A. Pp. 127, with Notes, Vocabulary 
and thirteen Illustrations. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1928. 90c. 


This is one of the most recent additions to the grow- 
ing Clarendon Latin and Greek Series. It is printed 
on finer paper than previous numbers of the same series. 
The Introduction is brief (only 8 pages), but interesting 
and sufficient. Chapter headings and paragraph sum- 
maries in English run through the whole text. The III 
and IV books of the Anabasis contain some of the 
finest episodes of the entire work; v. g., the tragic 
situation in the Greek camp after the massacre of the 
generals, the first introduction of Xenophon in the nar- 
rative, the story of the fighting Carduchi, the memora- 
ble crossing of the River Centrites, the terrible winter in 
Armenia, and the crowning scene on the summit of Mt. 
Theches (‘‘Thalassa, thalassa!’’). The translation of 
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the passages not printed in the original Greek is good; 
the Notes are brief and unencumbered with grammatical 
references; the Vocabulary is condensed and very serv- 
iceable. There are also a few beautiful illustrations and 
some helpful maps and diagrams. Although the entire 
story of books Ii and IV of the Anabasis is given con- 
tinuously and without any omissions, yet the portion to 
be seen in the original amounts to only about 800 lines 
of Greek text. F. A. P. 


Question Box 


Could you suggest a practical method of reading Latin 
verse metrically?—T. R. T. 


If the reader possesses a fair acquaintance with the 
quantities of Latin syllables, the following method will 
give very satisfactory results and produce a pleasing, 
rhythmical rendering of Latin poetry. First, the par- 
ticular metre in which a poem is composed must be mas- 
tered as to the number and character of the feet, the 
relative time value of the syllables, and the position of 
the caesura. In reading, the long and short syllables 
should be given their proper time as exactly as possible, 
even though not quite as rigorously as in music. In do- 
ing this, great care must be taken not to shorten long 
syllables upon which neither the natural stress accent of 
the word nor the rhythmical ictus falls. The stress- 
accent of the words in prose should be kept in reading 
poetry; but if it does not coincide with the metrical 
ictus, a slight raising of the pitch will often give it its 
due prominence better than any other device. The ictus 
too should be given at least a gentle stress: if it falls on 
a syllable unaccented in prose, this stress should be 
diminished, but not altogether eliminated. As for the 
elisions, in the beginning it is best to drop the elided 
syllable entirely in reading; but once facility has been 
gained in any metre, it will make the reading more 
easily intelligible, without destroying the rhythm, to 
adopt the method of elision used by Spaniards and 
Italians in reading their own poetry; 7. e., to pronounce 
the elided syllable, but to do so very rapidly, giving it 
only the value of a grace note in music. In this system, 
when the elision occurs at a mark of punctuation, the 
grace note is attached to the preceding syllable, before 
the pause is made. A pause should always be made at 
the end of a verse and at the caesura. This is demanded 
by the metrical rhythm, which constitutes so large an 
element in the beauty of poetry. But in both eases the 
pause should be very slight, unless the sense calls for a 
pause in the same place. Punctuation marks also re- 
quire a pause; but when they do not coincide with the 
end of a verse or a caesura, this pause, too, should be 
very short, so as not to interfere too much with metrical 
phrasing. The method here proposed is a purely prac- 
tical one which has been used with success. While it 
prescinds from over-great subtleties and refinements, it 
is, nevertheless, not easy. But no satisfactory method 
of reading Latin verse metrically is easy. However, the 
grace and charm which metrical reading invariably adds 
to Vergil and Horace will amply repay any pains be- 
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stowed upon the acquisition of this difficult art. The 
hexameter is a good measure to begin with. After it 
has been mastered, the elegiae distich, the Asclepiadeans, 
the iambie trimeter and dimeter, the Lesser Sapphic, the 
Aleaie and other more difficult metres may be taken up, 
more or less in the order here set down. 

F. A. P. 


Translating Latin 
Ill 

‘‘The great secret of a good translation,’’ says Weil, 
‘‘is to find forms of expression which will allow the 
translator to adopt into a foreign idiom the order of 
words which is found in the original.’’ Similar advice 
is given by Sir George Young, who remarks that, to 
compass this end, the translator will not hesitate to 
‘‘turn a whole clause inside out, exchanging the place of 
the nominative and accusative and substituting a passive 
for an active voice, or turning adjectives into adverbs 
and redistributing meaning between noun and verb.”’ 
As a means of insuring sufficient method in the madness 
that may result from such sweeping directions, the sub- 
joined ‘‘Tricks for Translators’’ have proved valuable. 
The occasional and judicious use of these devices will 
help the pupil to bridge the gap between Latin and 
English style and idiom and to preserve the order of 
the original. Translating in the proper order, and in 
units of thought rather than in units of speech, harmon- 
izes with the practice of reading in this same way; each 
receives inspiration from the other, nor is there need of 
‘*facile and lucid rearrangement of the text in the nat- 
ural English order.’’ The ‘‘Tricks’’ should be ex- 
plained one or two at a time; haste is waste, especially 
with beginners. 

1) CHANGE PARTS OF SPEECH: Ita ancipiti proelio 
diu atque acriter pugnatum est, thus on two fronts there 
was a long-continued, fierce battle. Si hoc idem fortis- 
simo viro Marcello dixissem, iam mihi senatus ire 
optimo vim et manus intulisset, had I made this same 
remark to the brave Marcellus, the senate would have 
been perfectly justified in laying violent hands on me 
at once. Latius opinione disseminatum est hoc malum, 
more far-reaching than you suppose is the spread of this 
evil. 


2) LeT A PRONOUN BE SUPPLEMENTED OR EVEN RE- 
PLACED BY A NOUN: Quod tum facile fiebat, that plan 
was readily employed on this occasion. Hic tamen vivit, 
yet Catiline lives. 

3) EXPRESS A SUBJECT IMPLIED IN THE VERB: Qut 
cognoscerent misit, Caesar sent men to investigate. 

4) CHANGE cases: Fluminis erat altitudo pedum 
circiter trium, the river was about three feet deep. Ora 
vultusque, the expression on their faces. Utinam vi- 
rorum fortium atque innocentium copiam tantam habe- 
retis, would that brave men and true were at your dis- 
posal in such numbers. 

5) CHANGE THE VOICE: Quarum unam incolunt Bel- 
gae, aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua “eltae, 
nostra Galli appellantur, one of which is inhabited by 
the Belgians, another by the Aquitanians, the third by a 
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people who eall themselves Celts, but whom we eall 
Gauls. Decrevit quondam senatus, a decree was once 
passed by the senate. 


6) CHANGE AN ACCUSATIVE-WITH-INFINITIVE INTO A 
NOUN: Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset, eos conari, 
when Caesar was informed of their attempts. Si te 
comprehend, si interfict iussero, if I give orders for your 
arrest and execution. 

7) CHANGE AN INDIRECT QUESTION INTO A NOUN: 
Quae ipse intellegat, quae civitas queratur, proponit, 
he set forth his own understanding of the matter and 
the state’s complaint. Quid de re publica sentiat, his 
political sentiments. 

8) CHANGE A CLAUSE INTO A NOUN: AD eis qui emer- 
ant, by the purchasers. Habes ubi ostentes tuam 
praeclaram patientiam, here is a chance to display your 
far-famed endurance. 

9) CHANGE A PARTICIPLE INTO A CLAUSE, subordinate 
or coordinate. Damnatum poenam sequi oportebat ut 
igni cremaretur, if he were condemned, the penalty due 
him would be death by fire. Vehementissime perturba- 
tus, Lentulus tamen et signum et manum suam cognovit, 
though Lentulus was completely bewildered, he never- 
theless recognized his own seal and handwriting. E cas- 
tris egressi ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum contender- 
unt, they left the camp and headed for the Rhine and 
Germany. 

10) CHANGE AN ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE INTO A CLAUSE, 
subordinate or coordinate: Noviodunum paucis de- 
fendentibus erpugnare non potuit, though Noviodunum 
had but few defenders, he was unable to take it by storm. 
Hic morbus reliquis vivis ingravescet, this disease, if the 
rest are to remain alive, will grow worse. Reiecto nostro 
equitatu, sub primam nostram aciem successerunt, they 
brushed aside our cavalry and came up to meet our first 
line. 


11) SpLir AN UNDULY LONG OR OVERCROWDED SEN- 
TENCE, unless this would injure rhetorical effect: Ubi 
circumiecta multitudine hominum totis moenibus undi- 
que in murum lapides iaci coepti sunt murusque de- 
fensoribus nudatus est, testudine facta portas succedunt 
murumque subruunt, first a crowd of men completely 
surround the town and, from all sides, begin throwing 
stones at the wall, stripping it of its defenders. Then 
they form a testudo, come up to the gates, and under- 
mine the wall. Nam ut primum .. . coemt (Archias 
§ 4), as soon as Archias had outgrown his boyhood days 
and those studies by which we turn the youthful mind 
to things cultural, he engaged in the pursuit of writing. 
He began at Antioch, for here he was born in high 
station. At that time Antioch was a much-frequented 
and prosperous city, where the best scholars and broad- 
est scholarship flourished, and here it was not long be- 
fore his intellectual superiority over all contemporaries 
began to manifest itself. 

12) IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE MAKE THE GOVERNING VERB 
PARENTHETICAL: Perfacile factu esse illis probat conata 
perficere, it would be quite an easy matter, so he went 
on to show them, to push these projects to a successful 
issue. Sequitur tertia vituperatio senectutis, quod eam 
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carere dicunt voluptatibus, we come now to the third 
charge against old age, the fact that, as they say, it is 
without its pleasures. 


13) CHANGE INDIRECT DISCOURSE TO DIRECT: Nuntiwm 
mittit: nisi subsidium sibi submittatur, sese diutius sus- 
tinere non posse, he sent this message, ‘‘Unless rein- 
foreements are dispatched to our rescue, further resist- 
ance is impossible.’’ So, also, B. G. I, 18, 14, 17, 20, ete. 

14) CHANGE A SUBORDINATE FUTURE OR FUTURE PER- 
FECT TENSE TO A PRESENT: Quam diu quisquam erit qui 
te defendere audeat, vives, as long as there is anyone 
who dares to defend you, you will live. Si te interfics 
iussero, residebit reliqua manus, if I order you to be 
put to death, there will still remain the rest of the 
crew. 


15) CHANGE AN ADJECTIVE OR ADVERB OF QUANTITY TO 
ONE OF QuALIty: Video quanta tempestas impendeat, 
I see what a terrible storm threatens. Animus qui plus 
cernat et longius, the soul with clearer and more pene- 
trating vision. 

16) CHANGE THE CONCRETE TO THE ABSTRACT: Gallos 
ab Aquitanis Garunna flumen dividit, Gaul is separated 
from Aquitania by the river Garonne. Graeca leguntur 
in omnibus fere gentibus, Greek is read almost the whole 
world over. 


17) GIVE EMPHASIS TO A WORD IN AN UNUSUAL POSI- 
TION, €. g., a verb at the beginning of its clause, an 
adjective separated from its noun: Luce sunt clariora 
nobis tua consilia omnia, daylight itself is no clearer 
to us than your every scheme. Resistendum senectuti 
est, the thing to do is to resist old age. Huic ego me 
bello ducem profiteor, this is the war for which I offer 
myself as leader. 


No one will regard these ‘‘Tricks’’ as an attempt to 
reduce style, the elusive and intangible, to its lowest 
terms, or to subject it to anatomical analysis. It will 
be remembered that the goose that laid the golden egg 
underwent a similar serious operation and unfortunately 
never rallied. The ‘‘Tricks’’ are not rules; they cannot 
transform the art of translating into a science, nor 
would that be desirable. They, like everything else here 
mentioned, are mere suggestions which may indicate 
new lines of approach to a subject whose humdrum 
treatment becomes the more monotonous when it pro- 
duces no results. 


That we should maintain a high standard of transla- 
tion is axiomatic. It cannot be maintained if, reading 
an ample amount of matter, every pupil is required to 
translate every line read. Hasty and superficial as it 
must be, such translation tears down, with official sanc- 
tion, all that the English teacher has been trying to 
build up. Moreover, apart from the damage done to 
English, such translation ‘‘is death to understanding,’’ 
inhibits the suecess of ‘‘Latin conversation,’’ and is 
largely to blame for poor work in prose composition. To 
keep up a proper standard, we may require the class 
either to read comparatively little matter and translate 
all of it, or to read as much matter as they reason- 
ably can and translate, say, only such passages as chal- 
lenge their ability to reproduce them in English. The 
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entire matter assigned for reading may be translated 
very conveniently if the task be divided among the 
various students of the class. 


If translation is to function as the potent agent that 
it should be in refining the student’s thought processes 
and in training him in English expression, the differ- 
ence between it and the student’s other tasks must be 
recognized. Translation differs greatly from algebra, 
for instance, where there is one, and only one, correct 
answer to find, and as has been pointed out, it is not 
the same as English composition, where invention and 
expression are on a par. The professionally-minded 
teacher will see that this difference in kind demands dif- 
ference in treatment. Ceteris paribus, the pupil who 
solves ten algebra problems in an hour is twice as good 
a mathematician as he who solves five, but one who 
translates forty lines of Vergil while some one else 
turns twenty is not necessarily twice as good a trans- 
lator. If he wishes to forestall wrong methods of study, 
the teacher will not put a premium on speed. Vocabu- 
lary and comprehension quizzes may and ought to be 
time limited; not so translation. For like reasons no 
premium will be put on quantity. 


On what, then? On the pupil’s capacity for taking 
infinite pains. Only then can the art of translating 
discipline his taste as effectively as the science of gram- 
mar disciplines the wits. The pupil must cultivate the 
attitude of the artist, must learn to react to his own task 
of translating as the artist does to his of painting, and 
this he does in his efforts to reproduce faithfully the 
details of the narrative or argument that lies before him. 
In discriminating between synonyms, in the conscien- 
tious portrayal of the relations of part to part and of 
part to whole, maintaining the light and shade, the 
perspective, of the original, he is learning the lesson 
that made James Russell Lowell remark, ‘‘Translation 
from the Latin is the finest of educational instruments.’’ 


Translation is hard, but if it is hard it is also worth 
while, and if it cannot be made easy, it can be made 
interesting. It requires practice, assuredly, and will 
even have to be relearned in a measure with each new 
author—the orator is not the historian, the poet is not 
the orator. Yet if the teacher who himself takes the 
attitude of the artist fosters that attitude in his charges 
by converting translation from a daily detail of slave 
labor into a weekly or semi-weekly opportunity for the 
exercise of artistic ability, he may—ezperto crede—soon 
find those charges sharing Shuckburgh’s ‘‘endless pleas- 
ure of solving the perpetually recurring problem of 
how best to transfer a great writer’s thoughts and feel- 
ings from one language to another.’’ Translation will 
have come into its own. If the boy then persists in his 
boy’s mistake of judging the merits of Arma virumque 
by the merits of his own translation, Vergil will much 
more readily pardon the injustice. And the teacher 
will find himself rewarded by the very impetus he has 
given to the intelligent study of a language ‘‘ whose 
death,’’ to quote Professor Willing, ‘‘has at times been 
prematurely reported.”’ 


Florissant, Mo. 


WituiaM R. Hennes, S. J. 
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